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BOOK REVIEWS 



Literature in the Elementary School. By Mrs. Porter Lander MacClintock, 

A.M. Chicago : The University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. ix+305. 

So many books about teaching are written, and so many of them arouse 
in a reviewer nothing but the will to yawn, that the impulse to unreserved praise 
seems, even when it comes, a stranger to the heart. Yet in the case of Mrs. 
MacClintock's book this impulse comes to the present reviewer, and he feels timidly 
inclined to be wholly enthusiastic. The book is unquestionably authoritative. 
It is so important, so well balanced, so scientific, so artistic, so human, so 
exquisitely adequate to the task proposed, that it ought to become a gospel. 
Teachers ought to buy it as they buy dictionaries — and read it better. 

It creates an ideal, but not a remote and inimitable ideal. It is not a series 
of bald commands to be impossibly wise and skilful. It shows by what means 
any teacher of respectable intelligence and taste may vastly improve herself as a 
teacher of literature. Take for example the ideal set up for the teaching of 
structure in the story. "It is a hard thing to insist upon as a matter of 
general theory, because written down in cold black and white, it seems to convey 
the impression that emphasis is placed upon mere colorless organization; as if 
one obliged his children to make an analytical syllabus of their pleasant tale 
before he regarded it as taught. But it is no such dull thing. Beauty and 
economy of structure lie upon the very surface of the best bits of literature, and 
need but the most unobtrusive reinforcement from the teacher to work their 
effect of pleasure and discipline. This pleasure is an artistic product which 
should expand and develop with the child's reading, until, when he is a mature 
student, the formal structure of a poem or story gives him the same aesthetic 
and moral satisfaction that he gets from a picture well composed, a monument 
well balanced. It is not a fancy or a mere pretty theory that a good story, 
taught as a structure, becomes a norm, a model, a clue to the child in the preser- 
vation of his own material, and in the arrangement of it economically and 
effectively. His attention is trained, his patience is rewarded, his judgment 
exercised and steadied, his imagination guided and channeled by his contact with 
a complete, beautiful, and logical creation, whose elements he can see and handle 
as he can those of the story." These words set up for the teacher an ideal 
sufficiently complex, but the point is that they stand at the beginning of the 
chapter on "Story," and that they are followed, by a full discussion of the prac- 
tical means by which the ideal may be realized. Not that the chapter presents a 
short cut of any sort, but the discussion eddies around the subject luminously, 
touching definite stories and their structure in a definite way. 

Similar praise must be given to each of the eighteen chapters. Together 
they form the only complete treatment of the subject now before the public ; 
and it is not likely that another person will soon arise who can bring to such a 
task so exceptional an equipment as Mrs. MacClintock's. The discussion pro- 
ceeds systematically through the following topics: "The Services We May 
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Expect Literature to Render in the Education of Children ;" "The Kinds of 
Literature and the Elements of Literature Serviceable in the Elementary 
School ;" "Story ;" "The Choice of Stories ;" "Folk-Tale and Fairy-Story ;" 
"Myth as Literature ;" "Hero-Tales and Romances ;" "Realistic Stories ;" 
"Nature and Animal Stories ;" "Symbolistic Stories, Fables, and Other Apo- 
logues ;" "Poetry ;" "Drama ;" "The Presentation of the Literature ;" "The Re- 
turn from the Children ;" "The Correlations of Literature ;" "Literature out of 
School, and Reading Other Than Literature ;" "A Course in Literature for the 
Elementary School." 

To attempt to summarize these chapters is like attempting to judge the 
organic unity of a course of instruction by a half-hour's visit to a single recitation. 
All teachers who themselves resent being judged by such methods should 
appreciate' the reviewer's restraint at this point, and should manifest the same 
by possessing themselves of the book. They should not rest until, in various 
parts of the volume, they have read what is said of "Enoch Arden," Haw- 
thorne's Pandora, the Henty books, Emmy Lou, The Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Robinson Crusoe, Story of the Dandelion, The Little White Hen, Peter Pan, 
and The Child's Garden, and have pondered the reasons — often far-reaching and 
profound — for what is said. The sanity with which these things and a hundred 
others are treated may fairly be considered a touchstone to which any teacher 
may profitably bring any piece of literature concerning which she is in doubt. 
And as for the last four chapters of the book, let us hope that teachers 
inspired to new hope and effort by them may have some influence with boards 
of education. 

E. H. Lewis 

Lewis Institute 
Chicago, 111. 



